this change 


Wéiction. 
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NOVEL DEPARTMENT. 
CLAUDINE. 


A Swiss Tale.—From the French of M. De Florian. 
(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 117.) 


“ This point being settled, the next morning she 
waited on Mr. Belton, who agreed to give her 
good wages, and ordered her and ber brother 
clothes immediately, Mr. Belton row wished to 
renew the conversation ef yesterday, and to in- 
quire further concerning her sister. But Clau- 
dine interrupted him. ‘Sir,’ said she, ‘my sister 
isno more; she is dead of misery, chagrin, and 
repentance. All our family have lamented her 
unhappy end; and those who are not our rela- 
tions have no right to renew such melancholy 
reflections.” Mr. Belton, more than ever aston- 
ished at the spirit of Claude, desisted from further 
inquiry; but he conceived a high esteem and a 
sincere friendship for this. extraordinary young 
man. 

“Clande soen became the favorite of his mas- 
ter; and Benjamin, towards whom Mr. Belton 
found himself attached by an irresistible impulse, 
was for ever in his sheniher. The amiable child, 
fis if conscious he owed his existence to Mr. Bel- 
ton, loved him nearly as well as Claudine; and 
he told him so with such sweet innocence and 
simplicity, that the Englishman could not do 
without Benjamin. Claudine wept for joy, but 
she concealed her tears. But the dissipation of 
Mr. Belton afflicted the heart of Claudine, and 
made her fear that the hour of discovery would 
never arrive. _ 

“ By the death of his parents, Mr. Belton had, 
at the age of nineteen, been left master of a very 
large fortune, which he had hitherto employed in 
wandering over Italy, stopping wherever he found 
it agreeable to him, that is, wherever he met with 
agreeable women whom he could deceive and ruin. 
A lady of the court of ‘Turin, rather advanced in 
life, but still beautiful, was his present mistress ; 
she was lively, passionate, and very jealous of Mr. 
Belton. She required that he should sup with her 
every evening, and write to her every morning. 
The Englishman did not dare to refuse. Not- 
withstanding ali this they had many quarrels: for 
the smallest cause she would weep, tear her hair, 
seize a knife, and play a thousand fooleries, which 
began to tire Mr. Belton. Claude saw and felt 
all this, but she suffered in silence. Mr. Belton 
vave her every day fresh marks of confiderce, and 
often complained to her of the unpleasant life he 
led. Claude now and then risqued a little advice, 
half joke and half serious, which Mr. Belton heard 
with approbation, and promised to follow to-mor- 
row ; but when to-morrow came, Mr. Belton re- 
turned to the lady more from habit than inclination, 
and Claude, who wept in private, affected to smile, 
while she accompanied her master. 

* At length there arose so violent a quarrel be- 
tween the Englishman and the marquise, that he 
resolved never again to go near her ; and in order 
to prevent it, connected himself with another lady 
oi the same place, no better than the former. In 
- Claudine saw only a new subject of af- 
All that she had done was to begin again ; 
but she resigned herself to it without complaining, 
and continued to serve her master with the same 
filelity as ever. But the marqtise was not of a 
disposition so easily to viele the heart of her 
English lover. She had ‘ier and soon 
discovered her rival ; she exltat every strata- 
gem of intrigue to make him return ; but in vain. 
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The Englishman did not answer her letters, refu- 
sed her appointments, and ridiculed her threats. — 
The marquise, now in despair, thought only of re- 
Venge. 

* One day, when Mr. Belton, followed by Clau- 
dine, was as usual coming out of the house of his 
new mistress about two o’clock in the morning, 
and, already displeased with her, was telling his 
faithful Claudine that he had thoughts of setting 
out immediately for London, suddenly four des- 

eradoes fell with poniards on Mr. Belton, who 

ad hardly time to throw himself against the wall 
with his sword in his hand. Claudine, on sight of 
the assassins, sprang before her master, and receiv- 
ed in her bosom the stroke of a poniard aimed at 
Mr. Belton: she instantly fell. The Englishman 
set furiously on the man who had wounded her, 
and soon stretched him on the pavement; and the 
three others, finding themselves furiously attack- 
ed, quickly fled. Mr. Belton did not pursue them ; 
he returned to his domestic, raised him, embraced 
him and called on him with tears; but Claudine 
did not answer, for she had fainted. Mr. Belton 
took her in his arms, carried her to his house, and 
laid her in his own bed, while others at bis desire 
ran for a surgeon. Mr. Beiton, impatient to see 
the nature of the wound, unbuttoned Claudine’s 
vest, drew aside the shirt covered with blovd, look- 
ed, and beheld with asteunishment the bosom of a 
woinan. 

“ During this the surgeon arrives, and examines 
the wound, which he declares not to be mortal, as 
the weapon had struck against the bone. The 
wound is dressed, and stimulatives applied, but 
still Ciaucdine does not recover. Mr. Belton, who 
supported her head, perceives a ribbon round her 
aes he pulls it, aad discovers aring. It is his 
own ; the same that he had left on Montanverd to 
the beautiful shepherdess whom he so cruelly aban- 
doned. Every thing is at once evident. He sends 
for a nurse, who undresses Claudine, and lays her 
in her own bed ; and the poor girl, at length recov- 
ering her senses, throws her eyeg around, and sees 
with astonishment the nurse, the surgeon, her mas- 
ter, and Benjamin, who, awaked by all this noise, 
had risen, and run half naked to his brother, whom 
he embraced with tears. 

“Claudine immediately endeavored to console 
Benjamin ; then calling to mind what had happen- 
ed. seeing herself in a bed, and reflecting with in- 
quietude that she had been undressed, she quickly 

ut her hand to the ribbon which held her ring. 
Mr. Belton, who watched her, saw in her looks the 
leasure with which she found it was still there. 

e then made every body leave the room, knelt 
down by the side of the bed, and taking the hand 
of Claudine,—‘ Do not be alarmed,’ said he, * my 
sweet friend : I know every thing, and it is for 
the happiness of us both. You are Claudine, and 
Iam amonster. ‘There is but one way that I can 
cease to be so, and that depends upon you. I owe 
you my life, and I wish to owe my honour to you, 
for it 1s I who have lost it, not you. Your wound 
is not dangerous ; and as soon as you can go out, 
you shall bestow on me the name of husband, and 
pardon mea crime which I am far from pardoning 
myself. 1 have long strayed from the paths of 
virtue, Claudine ; but they will be the more agree- 
able when I ai restored to them by you.’ Ima- 
gine the surprise, the joy, the transports of Clau- 
dine. She would have spoke, but her tears pre- 
vented her. She then perceived little Benjamin 
who had been turned out with the rest, and who, 
anxious about his brother, had softly opened the 
door, and thrust in his pretty face to see what was 
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going forwards. Claudine shewed him to Mr. Bel 

ton, saying, ‘ There is your son, he will answer 
you better thanI can.’ He flew: Benjamin cov 

ered him with kisses, and, carrying him to his 
mother, he passed the remainder of the night 
between his wife and his child with a satisfaction 
of mind to which he had long been a stranger, 

“In fifteen days Claudine was well. She had 
informed Mr. Belton of all that had happened to 
her. ‘This endeared her to the Englishman, who 
was now fonder of her than the first time he saw 
her. Claudine, now dressed as a woman, but witli 
great plainness, entered the coach of the English 
man with Benjamin, and al! three went strait to 
Salenches to the house of the Curate. ‘The good 
man did not at first know Cleudine ; but at length 
recollecting her, he ran to eld madam Felix. who 
was still alive, and who almost died of joy when 
she beheld Claudine and Benjamin. ‘The next day 
they set out for Chamouny, where Mr. Belton, who 
was a Catholic, wished that the marriage ve 
be publicly solemnized in the parish church®ol 
Prieure. 

“In the evening the Curate of Salenches was 
sent to demand the hand of his daughter of the ter 
rible M. Simon. The old man received him with 
great gravity, heard him without testifying any joy, 
and gave his consent in very few words. Clau- 
dine came to throw herself at his feet; he allowed 
her to remain a few seconds, raised her without a 
smile, and saluted Mr. Belton with great coolness, 
The good Nanette laughed and cried at the same 
time. On the road to church, she carried Benja- 
min on one hand, and held her sister with the oth- 
er; the two Curates»walked before, and old Mad- 
am Felix behind with M. Simon; all the children 
of the village followed singing songs. 

“In this order they reached the church, where 
the ceremony was performed by the Curate of Sa- 
lenches. Mr. Belton had tables covered on the 
banks of the Arva, where every guest was welcome, 
and the whole village danced during eight days 
He bought some good estates for old M. Simon, 
but he refused to accept of them. Nanette was not 
so implacable. She accepted of an estate, and a 
handsome house which Mr. Belton gave her, and is 
now the richest and the happiest woman in the 
parish. Mr. and Mrs. Belton went away in about 
a month, carrying with them the benedictions of 
every body. They are now at London, where | 
understand Benjamin has five or six brethergg@nd 
sisters.” * 

Such is their history ; which I could not shorten, 
because I tried to tell it you in the words of the 
Curate, whom I have often heard repeat it. If it 
has not pleased you, you will excuse me. 

I thanked Francis Paccard, assuring him that 
his tale had interested me much. I descended 
from Montanverd, with my head full of Claudine ; 
and during my return to Geneva I wrote this sto- 
ry as Paccard had told it me, without trying to 
correct the many fauits of style which the critics 
will no doubt discover in it. 


MISCELLANY. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


TRANSLATED FROM A LATE FRENCH PAPER, FOR THE BOSTON 
WEEKLY MAUAZINE. 








In England, as well as in France, aovels form at pr 
ent, a part of the education of voung ladies, with a small 
difference however, wholly in f.vour of Great Britain 
ow young ladies generally limit themsclves to reading 


| these productions, while the Wisse compose them 
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With our neighbours on the other side of the water, the 
sceptre of romance has truly fallen under petticoat-gov- 
ernment ; and if they have no longer a Fielding and Rich- 
ardson, they can boast of novelists, such as Burney, 
Roche, Opie, Owenson, Edgeworth, and several others. 


The Thames is truly the Hippocrene of genius ; shortly 
no one will marry a young lady of London, without ask- 
ing—has she written her romance? Nearly all the muses 
above-named, previous to forming their hymenial ties, 
had plotted five or six intrigues with their pen, and mar- 
ried some dozens of lovers. Girls of Letters are much more 
scarce in France, and tyrannic custom requires our fair 
to wait the coming of a husband to inspirethem. This 
is perhaps the cause of female authors becoming less nu- 
merous with us. 


Among this crowd of Misses and Mistresses, who suffice 
for the consumption of England and of all Europe, Miss 
Edgeworth and Miss Owenson, now Lady Morgan, are 
unquestionably the most celebrated in their country, and 
the most known with us. Their productions succeed 
each other with a rapidity almost to raise envy in Madam 
De Genlis, and Germany and France are full of literary 
traders, who dispute with each other the advantages of a 
prompt importation of their works. 

The first, following in the footsteps of the authors of 
Clarissa and of Cecelia, attaches herself particujarly to 
drawing and developing characters. Though undoubt- 
edly inferior to those two models, she has nevertheless 
exhibited in Belinda, in the Protectors and the Protected, 
&c. a remarkable talent for observing society and the 
human heart, for describing the faults of the many and 
the virtues of a few superior beings. Miss Owenson, 
more seducing to the imagination, offering greater attrac- 
tions to sensibility, and less to severe reason, has in all 
her writings something ideal and Ossianic. It is not, 
therefore, in her country, nor in the manners of her con- 
temporaries that she searches for her subjects. At one 
time we see her placing her heroine under the poetic sky 
of Greece, as in Ida the Athenian, which was her brilliant 
essay, now, as in the Missionary, conducting her hero into 
distant regions, where the ardour of the climate seems 
also to exalt every sentiment. Miss Owenson alwavs 
represents at least to us, her principal personage larger 
than hfe; but she dazzles, she astonishes, and even her 
faults are envied. 

In her new novel “ The Novice of St. Dominick,” 
she has placed the scene in France, and under the reign 
of Henry the IVth. This epoch should give a chivalrous 
hue to her pencil, and she has ably employed the charm. 
The contrasts of the last frenzies exhaled by the expiring 
confederacy, and of this gallant and voluptuous court, 
which shortly after peace took place, Henry reunited 
round his throne, and the fair Gabrielle, produces a great 
variety of portraits, in which we recognize all the talent 
of the author. 

Imogene, the novice, is one of her most happy creations. 
{t is not one of those romantic heroines, whose perfec- 
tions are continually putting the reader out.of patience. 
imogene has failings, errors, irregularities; but an ele- 
vated character, an amiable frankness constantly intcrest 
us in her favour. In this as in all Miss Owenson’s writ- 
ings, the other personages are placed only on the second 
scale; Montargis, however, Imogene’s lover, Sorville, 
her preceptor, the Count De St. Dorval, her father, and 
the young page Theodore, are perfectly detached from 
the picture, and all serve to heighten its effect. 

Miss OwenSon, in approaching a little in this work the 
style that we cali historica] romance, has not always avoid- 
ed a fault, that has been more than once pointed out in 
the productions of one of our most famous modern ro. 
mance writers. We frequently discover in the Novice, 
those anachronisms of manners, which transport those of 
the present day into centuriés anterior; at times the 
court of Henry IV reminds us by far too much of that of 
Louis XIV, and even of Louis XV. 


passages where this delicacy of local truth is carried to 
a degree, that, in the language of the sixteenth century, 
Miss Qwenson introduces the jargon of the first years of 
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the nineteenth. Thus when she tells us that a famous 
Spanish dancing master called to instruct Imogene, 
“came to add the poesy of motion to the airy ‘lightness of 
youth,’ ” do we not seem to hear the metaphysical gal- 
lant definitions that Mr. De T. gives of the various talents 
of our first saloon dancers? Madam De R***, the trans- 
lator of the Novice, we think might, without subjecting 
herself to any reproach, have effaced those light blem- 
ishes. The ease and elegance of her style give too good 
an opinion of her taste to suppose that she did not remark 
them ; but perhaps she was not willing to embellish too 
much a foreign at the expense of our French novelists ; 
and wherever it may be found, we should respect national 
spirit, 
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LOVE OF VARIETY. 


“ J rather would entreat thy company, 

To see the wonders of the world abroad, 

Than living dully sluggardiz’d, at home, 

Wear out thy youth with shapeless idleness.” 

SHAKSPEARE. 
Tus love of variety is a passion, which is so early im- 
bibed and inherently fixed in the mind, and which, by 
maturity, becomes so deeply rooted, that it would, per- 
haps, be a useless attempt to endeavour to divest our- 
selves of its influence. If cultivated with proper care, it 
will always prove the most useful of excitements, by 
which the mind is stimulated to the acquirement of 
knowledge. When properly directed, and temperately 
indulged, it becomes most necessary to existence; but, 
when carried to excess, degrades the pursuits of him 
who possess it. Among the many advantages arising from 
a properly directed curiosity, that of travelling may be 
enumerated as an important one. A Jaudable desire for 
a more intimate knowledge of men and manners, prompts 
the adventurer to leave the familiar pursuits of his native 
place, and to bring those faculties into exercise, which 
hitherto had been confined to the limited sphere of home. 
Travelling, indeed, should constitute a part of liberal 
education. In those, who have not ventured abroad, a 
thousand local habits are apt to acquire an ascendency 
over the eharacter, and, ip no small degree, to contract 
the views and pursuits of the mind. But, this part of 
education may be introduced at an improper season. It 
should not be recommended before the mind has been 
sufficiently stored, and reason matured, to be capable of 
enjoying, in the fullest extent, the advantages which it 
tenders. A competent knowledge of geography, the 
customs and manners of nations, history, bivgraphy, 
classical and miscellaneous iiterature, with a portion 6f 
mathematics and natural philosophy, are indispensable to 
him, who travels for advantage. After these branches 
of education are acquired, a curiosity to visit those 
countries, which geography has described, and where 
the renowned personages have lived and flourished, which 
history has celebrated, becomes natural. “It is to this 
spur,” says a celebrated writer, “which is ever in our 
sides, that we owe the impatience of this desire of tra- 
velling: the passion is, by no means, bad—but as others 
are—in its mismanagement or excess. Order it rightly, 
the advantages are worth the pursuit, the chief of which 
are—to learn the languages, the laws and customs, and 
understand the government and interests of other na- 
tions,—to acquire an urbanity and confidence of beha, 
viour, and fit the mind more easily for conversation and 
discourse ;—to take us out of the company of our aunts 
and grandmothers, and from the tracts of nursery mis- 
takes ; and, by shewing us new objects, or old ones in 
new lights, to reform our judgments—by tasting perpe- 
tually the varieties of nature, to know what is good— 
by observing the address and arts of men, to conceive 
what is sincere,—and by seeing the difference of so 
many various humours and manners—to look into our- 
selves, and form our own.” 
But among these advantages, there are many counter- 

parts, which reuder travelling dangerous—and, for this 





reason, it should not be recommended to persons of a 


peculiar habit of mind. It, indeed, requires no little 
strength of mind to resist the frequent temptation to 
indulgence, which pleasure affords in the metropolis at 
home. But, when we are abroad, the temptation is 
stronger. When the novelty has subsided, there is a 
greater inclination to indulge in luxury and voluptuous. 
ness than at home. The presence of friends at home 
might deter ; but, when abroad, the young traveller must 
rely upon his own good sense and integrity of morals, 
to guard against the allurements held out by pleasure 
in the cities through which he may pass. In a dialogue 
between Petrarch and St. Augustine, the latter says, “ Tra- 
velling does more harm than good to those who carry 
their diseases along with them ;” and one might apply the 
answer of Socrates to a young man who complained of 
the little use he had derived from his travels: That is,’”’ 
said Socrates, “because you have travelled with your- 
self. For those who would travel with success, must 
have the mind rightly prepared; and, without this pre. 
paration, in vain will be its course, though extended from 
pole to pole.” 
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CONSEQUENCE RESULTING FROM A FASHIONA. 
BLE WASTE OF TIME. 


Tue legions of fantastic fashions, to which a man of 
pleasure is obliged to sacrifice his time, impair the 
rational faculties of the mind, and destroy the native 
energies of his soul. Forced continually to lend himself 
to the performance of a thousand little trifles, a thousand 
mean absurdities, he becomes, by habit, frivolous and 
absurd: the face of things no longer wears its true and 
genuine aspect, and his depraved taste loses all relish for 
rational entertainments, or substantial pleasure; the 
infatuation seizes on his brain, and his corrupted heart 
teems with idle fancies, and vain imaginations. 
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ORATORY. 

Wuev Sir Richard Steele was fitting up his great room, 
in York buildings, he happened, at a time, to be pretty 
much behindhand with his workmen; and coming one 
day amongst them, to see how they went forward, he 
ordered one of them to get into the rostrum and maké a 
speech, that he might observe, how it could be heard. 
The fellow mounting, and scratching his pate, told him 
he knew not what to say, for in truth he was no orator. 
‘Oh! said Sir Richard, ‘no matter for that; speak any 
‘ Why, here, Sir Richard, 
says the fellow, ‘we have been working for you these six 


thing that comes uppermost.’ 


weeks, and cannot get one penny of money; pray, Sir, when 
do you intend to pay us?’ * Very well, very well,’ said Sir 
Richard, * Pray, come down, I have heard enough ; I musi 
own, you speak very distinctly, but I cannot say I like your 
subject.’ 
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EXTRACTS FROM LATE ENGLISH PAPERS. 


Donrine the troubles in the reigu of Charles L a coun- 
try girl came to London in search of a place as a servant 
maid; but not succeeding, she applied herself to carry 
out beer trom a brew house, and was one of those then 
called wb-women. ‘The brewer observing a well looking 
girl in this low occupation, took her into his family as a 
servant, and after awhile married her; but he died while 
she was yet a young woman, and left her a large fortune. 
The business of the brewery was dropped, and the young 
woman was recommended to Mr. Hyde, as a gentleman 
of skill in the law, to settle her husband’s affairs. Hyde 
(who was afterwards the great Earl of Clarendon) finding 
the widow’s fortune very considerable, married her. Of 
this marriage there was no other issue than a daughter, 
who was afterwards the wife of James IL. and mother to 
Mary and Anne, queens of England ! 


Taz following article is extracted from an Italian pa- 
per :—*“ At Udina a poor man was bitten by a mad-dog, 






* 











and vinegar was given to him inadvertently, instead of a 
potion ordered by a physician. The man recovered from 
his frightful malady. A physician of Padua being appris- 
ed of the circumstance, tried the remedy upon a person 
affected with the hydrophobia, who was in the hospital 
of the town, by making him swallow a pound of vinegar 
in the morning, another at noon, and a similar dose at 
night. The sick man recovered rapidly and perfectly. 
We invite our physicians to make trial of a remedy, 
which appears to have the power of vanquishing one of 
the most dreadful maladies.” 

Longevity—On the 15th of December last, a Catholic 
Priest proceeded on foot to the Cathedral of Adria, in 
Lombardy, and returned thanks for having attained his 
110th year, without infirmities or sickness! He was 
accompanied by an immense concourse of people, and 
chaunted the Cathedral service in a firm, manly, and 
dignified voice. 





Died at Ardersier, in this vicinity, within these few 
days, a Gander, well known to have been full grown 
when the foundation of Fort George was laid, in the year 
1748. His helpmate died only two years ago. 

Inverness Journal. 





Quadrilles are now become the favourite dances in the 
fashionable assemblies, and promise soon entirely. to 
supersede the less elegant and the less modest German 
Waltz. 

A single orange tree in the western island of St. Mi- 
chacl’s, has borne nineteen thousand oranges in one year. 
The fruit of one season, of a single apple tree, of Here- 
fordshire, has given ¢hree hogsheads of cider. 





The last number of the Journal de la Libraire, in Paris, 
announces a new edition, complete, of Voltaire’s works, 
in 15 volumes, octavo. The bookseller apprises the 
public, that each volume will contaiu a thousand pages, 
cach page fifty lines, and each line fifty-five letters. By 
means of a little simple calculation, we can thus ascer 
tain, that the literature, poetry, philosophy, and history 
of Voltaire, are comprised in thirty-three millions of 


letters. 
——<—. +e 


& NEW METHOD TO PRESERVE WOOD FROM 
THE EFFECTS OF THE WEATHER 
From the French “ Annales des Aris and Manufactures.” 
Take three parts of air-slacked lime, two parts of wood 
ashes, and one part of fine sand ; sift the whole, and add 
#s much linseed oil as is necessary to form a mass, that 
can be laid on with apaint brush. To make this mixture 
perfect and more durable, it will be well to grind it on a 
marble. Two coats of it are all that are necessary; the 
first should be rather light, but the second must be put 
on as thick as the brush will permit. ‘This composition, 
well prepared, is impenetrable to water ; resists both the 
influence of the weather, and the action of the sun, which 
hardens and renderé it more durable. The government 
of France has ordered that all the gun-carriages should 
be washed with this composition. 
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NEW PAINT. 


A recipe to make a very beautiful paint for the walls 
of stair-cases and lobbies, the cost of which is less than 
one fourth of that of oil colour, and the beauty far supe- 
rior: 

Take four pounds of Roman vitriol, and pour on it a 
ai full of boiling water: when dissolved, add two 

nds of pearl ash, and stir the mixture well with a 
stick, until the effervescence ceases, then add a quarter 
of a pound of pulverized yellow arsenic, and stir the 
whole together; let it be laid on with a paint or white- 
wash brush, and if the wall has not been painted before, 
two, or even three coats will be requisite. To paint a 
common sized room with this colour, will not cost more 
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than five or six dollars. If a pea green is requfired, put 
in less, and if an apple-green, more of the yellow arsenic. 





MYSTERIOUS OCCURRENCE. 

A question of much importance is pending before the 
French tribunals. The Marquis of Beaureau, being in 
the colonies, received intelligence of the death of his first 
wife. He married again, and had a daughter by his se- 
cond marriage. Shortly after, he learnt from another 
source, that his first wife was in all probability living. 
He at once embarked for France, and upon his arrival at 
Havre, he found his first wife with an infant son. A de- 
cree of the Parliament set aside his second marriage, but 
acknowledged the daughter of that union as the legitimate 
heiress of the Marquis de Beaureau. Young Eugene de 
Beaureau, having died at the age of fourteen, Miss Beau- 
reau was admitted to take possession of her fucher’s es. 
tates. But, in 1814, a Marquis de Beaureau came for- 
ward, who pretended that a wooden corpse had been 
buried in his place, and that he was the real Eugene de 
Beaureau. He presented himself to his mother, who re- 
fused to recognize him; but he persists in demanding 
the restitution of his property. The Marquis de Beaureau 
is a Colonel and Chevalier of St. Louis. — Gazette de France: 


MONITORIAL. 


L,APPINESS. 
Waatrver promotes and strengthens virtue, whatever 
calms and regulates the temper, is a source of happiness 

















Devotion produces these effects in a remarkable degree. 
It inspires composure of spirit, mildness and benignity ; 
weakens the painful, and cherishes the pleasing emotions ; 
and by these means carries on the life of a pious man, in 
a smooth and placid tenure. 

Besides exerting this habitual influence on the mind, 
devotion opens a field of enjoyments, to which the vicious 
are entire strangers ; enjoyments, the more valuable, as 
they peculiarly belong to retirement, when the world 
leaves us, and to adversity, when it becomes our foe. 
These are the two seasons, for whith every wise man 
would most wish to provide some hidden store of com- 
fort ; for let him be placed in the most favourable situa- 
tion, which the human state admits, the world can neither 
always amuse him, nor always shield him from distress. 
There will be many hours of vacuity, and many of dejec. 
tion, in this life. If he be a stranger to God and to 
devotion, how dreary will the gloom of solitude often 
prove! With what oppressive weight will sickness, dis- 
appointment, or old age, fall upon his spirits? But, for 
those pensive perieds, the pious man has a relief prepar- 
ed. From the t.fesome repetition of the common vanities 
of life, or from the painful corrosion of its cares and sor- 
rows, devotion transports hima into a new region; and sur- 
rounds him there with such objects, as are the most fitted 
to cheer the dejection, to calm the tumults, and to heal 
the wounds of his heart. If the world has been empty 
and delusive, it gladdens him with the prospect of a 
higher and better order of things, about to arise. If men 
have been ungrateful and base, it displays before him the 
faithfulness of that Supreme Being, who, though every 
other friend fail, will never forsake him. Consult your 
experience, and you will find, that the two greatest sourc- 
es of inward joy are, the exercise of love directed to- 
wards a deserving object, and the exercise of hope ter- 
minating on some high and assured happiness. Both 
those are supplied by devotion; and therefore we have 
no reason to be surprised, if, on some occasions, it fill the 
hearts of good men with a satisfaction nut to be expressed. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN. 


South-America.—The capture of the extensive and 
commercial province of Chili, by the revolutionary army — 


under Ge. Manriy, is added to the unexpected jintelli- 
gence of the revolution of the Portuguese province of 
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Pernambuco. Both these events are highly interesting to 
the United States, particularly in a commercial point of 
view. Chili is a large and important province, bordering 
on the Pacific Ocean ; it is said to be 900 miles long, but 
of contracted breadth, being hemmed in on the land side 
by the Andes, the highest mountains in the world. Be- 
sides mines of various kinds, and the natural fertility of 
the soil, it is capable of preducing all the fruits and 
grains of Europe, St. Jago is the capitol, containing one 
cathedral, three churches, eight monasteries, and 50,000 
inhabitants. Longitude 74, 45 W. lat. 34, 10 S. 


From France-—They have commenced, at Lyons, the 
manufacture of crape, in imitation of t%at of Canton. 
The Duchess of Angouleme has had the first piece.—It is 
reported, that Bonaparte is to be removed from St. Hele- 
na to Malta.—Massena, Prince of Esling, died lately at 
Paris. 

The ports of Dominico have been-dedlared open for 
the admissicn of American vessels. 


Madame de Stael is considered out of danger by her 
physicians 


DOMESTIC. 
The Legislature of New-York, have passed a law per- 
mitting Banks to charge seven per cent interest, on all 
discounts over sixty days. 


The Hon. Cyrus King, late member of Congress, and 
Major General of the 6th division of Massachusetts 
Militia, was interred, at Saco, on Monday the 20th, with 
military honours. His funeral was attended by a great 
concourse of people, who assembled to testify their gnef 
at his loss, and their sense of his worth. 


The Freneh gentleman, who was in Boston some time 
since, and then reported to be Marshai Soult, itis now 
said was Gen. Coulincourt, (Duke of Vicenze.) 


Humane Society—The public are reminded, that the 
anniversary of this useful Society will be held on Tuesday 
next ; that the address will be delivered by William Tudor, 
jr. Esq. and that an collection to be taken will be in fur- 
ther aid of those popular and beneficial institutions—the 
General and Insane Hospitals. 


On Monday a committee of the Trustees of the Hu- 
mane Society of this state, proceeded on board the VU. S. 
ship Jndependence, and presented to the officers and 
scamen, the Medals, &c. which have been awarded to 
them, for their exertions in saving the lives of three per- 
sons in an open boat, when in danger of perishing by ceid 
or in being dashed to pieces by the ice, in the month of 
February last. The scene was impressive, and the offi- 
cers and seamen appeared gratified with this mark of at- 
tention of the society. 


The Paper, Grist, and Saw Mills, lately erected in 
Sudbury by Messrs. John Hunting and William May, 
were consumed with their contents, by fire, on Sunday 
last; loss estimated at 8000 dollars. 





Turatre.—The Theatre is to be re-opened, for the pur- 
pose of again bringing forward Miss Jounsox, who is on 
a short visit to this town, in a few of her most eminent 
characters. On Monday Evening, ‘4s You Like It,’—the 
part of Rosatixp by Miss Johnson: after which, the mu- 
sical afterpiece, ‘ At/iing no Murder.’ 
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MARRIAGES. 


In this town, Mr. Nathaniel Freeman, jr. of Concord, to 
Miss Charlotte Kettell, daughter of the late Deacon Jo- 
seph Kettel! af this town—Mr. Stephen Ingails, to Miss 
Mary Wright—Harrison Gray Otis, jr. Esq. counsellor at 
law, to Miss Eliza Henderson Boardman, daughter of 
William H. Boardman, Esq. 

In Charlestown, Mr. Charles Saunderson, to Miss Eliza 
S. Brown—Mr. Samuel Y. Knowell, of this town, to Miss 
Nancy Calder, of the former place. 

In Newburyport, Mr. Joshua B. Bacon, mer. of this 
town, to Miss Sarah Ann Perkins, daughter of Mr. Jacob 
Perkins, Esq. 








DEATHS. 


In this town, Mr. Henry Spear, keeper of Rainsford 
Island, aged -37—Mrs. Hannah Hayden, aged 84—Mrs. 
Abigail Brooks, aged. 34—Mrs. Joanna. Powers, aged 60 
—Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Joseph and Bliza Dom- 
inique—Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Benjamin Porter, aged 
30—Mrs. Gracy Curtis, aged 47—Charles Lindsay, 
son of Mr. William Stimpson, aged fourteen months 
—Mr. John Homer, aged 81—James Edwards, youngest 
son of Mrs. Elizabeth Guild, aged ten months—Charles, 
son of Mr. John Kennedy, aged 5. 

In India, the King of Nepaul. One of his queens, one 


of his concubines, and five other females, voluntarily cone - 


sented to be con:umed on his funeral pile. 
At sea, Sept. 7, 1616, Mr. George Gore, son of Samuch 
Gore, Esq. of this town, aged 33, 
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POETRY. 


(ORIGINAL.) 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
EMELINE. 


TELL me, ye connoisseurs in love, 
What other beauties can combine 

To grace, to polish, or improve 
The good, the lovely Emeline ? 

The jetty curls that wave around 
Those eyes that sparkling shine, 

Have been for beauty, long renown’d ;— 
They all belong to Emeline. 


The noble form that moves with ease, 
On which the graces all recline 

To win, enchant, retain and please ;— 
That too belongs to Emeline. 

The heart that’s warm’d by purest love, 
To vanity will never join ; 

For virtue will declare and prove, 
That it belongs to Emeline. 


The heart-subduing, heavenly face, 
Where joyful smiles with beauty twine, 
Was made to decorate and grace 
The lively, youthful Emeline. 


But when these beauties all unite, 
And with her perfect mind combine, 
The candid heart must sure delight 
To call perfection—Emeline. 
ISAAC. 
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(SELECTED.) 


REAL AFFECTION KNOWS NO CHANGE. 


In times as long past, though I still am but young, 
That I scarcely their transports can trace, 
Enraptur’d I caught the soft lisp of thy tongue, 
And totter’d—for then I but totter’d—along, 
To clasp thee in childish embrace. 


As we grew up together, each day I beheld, 
With feelings unkindled before, 

Thy yesterday’s beauties by new ones excell’d, 

Nor doy as I was, from those beauties withheld 
My heart ;—could I offer thee more ? 

Even now, when the fever of youth is gone by, » 
And I glow with more temperate fire, 

Delighted I dwell on thy soul-beaming eye, 

And, heaving perhaps still too ardent a sigh, 
Survey thee with chasten’d desire. 


Oh! come then, and give me, dear maiden thy charms, 
For life is, alas! on the wing ; 
Our summer ere long will be fied ;—in these arms 
Let me shield thee, my fair one, from winter’s alarms ; 
Oh, listen to love, while *tis spring. 
—_eo— 
THE TWO COQUETTES. 
Ar day’s early dawn, a gay butterfly spy’d 
A budding young rose, and he wish’d her his bride; 


She blush’d, when she heard him his passion declare, 
And tenderly told him he need not despair. 


Their vows soon they plighted, as lovers still do; 
He swore to be constant, she vow’d to be true. 

It had not been prudent to deal with delay ; 

The bloom of a rose passes quickly away, 

And the pride of a butterfly dies in a day. . 

When wedded, away the young gentleman hies ; 
From flower to flower he wantonly flies; 

Nor did he revisit his bride, till the sun 

Had less than one fourth of his journey to run. 

The rose thus reproach’d him—* Already so cold ? 
How feign’d, O, you false ove, that passion you tuid ! 
"Tis an age since you icft me ;”—she meant a few hours ; 
But such we'll sup; ose the fond language of tiow’rs. 





BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


**T saw when you gave the base vi’let a kiss ;— 
How could you descend to such meanness as this? 
Shall a low little wretch, whom we roses despise, 
Find favour, O love, in my butterfly’s eyes ? 

On a tulip, qyite tawdry, I mark’d your fond rape, 
Nor vet could the pitiful primrose escape ; 

Dull daffodils too were with passion address’d, 
And poppies, ill-scented, you fondly caress’d.” 


The coxcomb was piqued, and reply’d with a sneer, 
“ That you’re first to complain, I commend you, my dear ; 
But know, from your conduct my maxims I drew, 
And if I’m inconstant, I copy from you. 
I saw the boy Zephyrus rifle your charms, 
I saw how he simper’d and smil’d in your arms ; 
The honey-bee kiss’d you, you must not disown, 
You favour’d likewise, O dishonour! a drone! 
What’s worse—'’tis a fault which you cannot deny, 
Your sweets were made common, false rose, toa fly.” 
MORAL. 
This law long ago, did love’s providence make, 
That every coquette should be curs’d with a rake. 


DIVINE SUPPORT. 


Wuite joy no longer soothes or cheers, 
And e’en the hope that threw 

A moment’s sparkle o’er our tears, 
Is dimm’d and vanish’d too: 

Oh! who would bear life’s stormy doom, 
Did not thy wing of love 

Come, brightly wafting through the gloom, 
Our peace-branch from above ? 

Then sorrow touch’d by thee, grows bright, 
With more than rapture’s ray ; 

As darkness shows us worlds of light, 
We never saw by day. 








AMUSEMENT. 


A ROGUE’S MODESTY. 

A culprit, who was on the point of suffering an 
ignominious death for his depredations on man- 
kind, unwillingly permitted Jack Ketch to put the 
halter about his neck; but, being equipped with 
it, he thus remonstrated with the minister of jus- 
tice:—* I wish, Mr. John,’ (touching the cord) 
‘I say, I wish, Mr. John, you could find a more 
eligible situation for me, for really 1 do not like 
this line of life. 








A SOLDIER’S REPLY. 


A soldier passing through a cotntry village, a 
large mastiff ran at him, and he stabbed the dog 
with a spear he had in his hand. The master of 
the dog carried the soldier before a justice of the 
peace, who asked him, why he had not rather struck 
at the dog with the butt end of his weapon. “ So 
I should.” said the soldier, if the dog had run at 
me with his tail.” 





THE RETORT. 


Mr. Colt, superintendent of the canal at Fort 
Stanwix, being provoked at an Irishman, gave him 
a sturdy kick. “ By St. Patrick,” retorted the 
Hibernian, * if you Kick so, while you are a Colt, 
what will you do, when you come to be a Horse ?” 





ANECDOTE OF DR. RADCLIFFE. 


Dr. Radcliffe was not a more rigid observer of 
the aphorisms of Hypocrates, than of the precepts 
of Bacchus ; he was almost equally devoted to the 
god of physic and the god of wine. One evening 
as he was sacrificing at the shrine of the purple 
god ina tavern, a gentleman entered in great haste 
and almost breathless—* Doctor, my wife is at the 
point of death, make haste, come with mv.” “ Not 
until [ nave finished my boitle, however,” replied 
the Doctor. The man, who ha; pened to be a fine 








athletic fellow, finding intreaty useless, snatched 
up the Doctor, hoisted him on his back, and carried 
him out of the tavern. The moment he set the 
Doctor on his legs, he received from him, in a very 
emphatic manner, the following threat: Vow, 
you rascal, [ll cure your wife in revenge.” The 
Doctor (as the story adds) kept his word. 





REAL COURAGE. 


The brave Crillon, one of the greatest captains 
of Henry the Fourth, was hearing a discourse up- 
on the passions, and the preacher giving a very 

athetic description of the scourging of our Say- 
iour, the warrior was moved even to tears, rose up, 
and laying his hand on his sword, exclaimed— 
“OQ! where wast thou, Crillon? Where wast 
thou ?” 


IMAGINARY COURAGE. 

A gentleman who assisted the Count de Cabra 
in putting on his armour before a batile, perceiv- 
ing him tremble in a. pitiful manner, asked, what 
caused that strange emotion. ‘The Count answer- 
ed, “my flesh trembles at the prodigious danger 
into which my undaunted soul will certainly lead 
a — 

LAST WORDS OF DON FRANCIS, 

Perico.de Ayala, the buffoon of the Marquis de 


Villena. came to see Don Francis, the buffeon of 


Charles the Fifth, when he lay on his death-bed. 
Perico, seeing him in so bad a way, said, “ brother 
Don Francis. I request you by the great friendship 
which has always subsisted between us, that when 
you go to heaven (which I believe must be very 
soon, since you have always lived such a pious 
life) you will beseech God to have mercy on my 
soul.” Francis answered—* tie a thread on this 
Jinger, that I may not forget it.” These were 
his last words, and he instantly expired. 


PRAYING MADE EASY. 

A very devout fellow not being able to please 
his nice piety in his prayers, used only to repeat 
the alphabet, and then to add, “ O, Lord God, put 
these letters into syllables, and these syllables in- 
to words, and these words into sentences, that may 
be most for my real good.” 





Goinc! Goinc !—~conE! 
A. and B. two auctioneers, were remarkably 
disproportioned in their stature. A. was a mere 
dwarf, and B. very tall. At a public sale, A. 


mounted a hogshead partly filled with Scotch snuff 


in bladders, which stood on one end. As he was 
repeating one-and-ten, one-and-ten, going, going, 
going. gentlemen, the head gave way, and A. de- 
scended out of sight—gone, says B.—and the 
sneezing of A. left no doubt of the fact, for though 
out of sight, he was not out of hearing. ‘The effect 
on the crowd was indescribable. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

A communication favourable to the performances in 
Charlestown, of Mr. West’s company of Equestrians, was 
not received in season for this paper ; we shall be grati- 
fied to give it a place next week. 
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